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in June 1876 in good condition. From this consignment 2800 plants were
raised at Kew, about 2000 of which were sent to the Botanic Gardens at
Paradeniya, Ceylon. A proportion of these were subsequently sent to Perak,
in Malaya, and seven were planted at Kuala Kangsar, a further lot of twenty-
two being sent to Singapore. In both cases the plants flourished and seeds
were produced as early as 1881; these were planted in various districts, and it
soon became evident that the climate of Malaya was eminently suited to the
growth of the Hevea tree. In spite of the good results which these early experi-
ments promised, the idea of cultivating rubber on a large scale did not at first
appeal to planters, so that by 1902 there were only 4500 acres in Ceylon and
16,000 acres in Malaya under rubber. Small lots of rubber were, however,
forwarded to the London market from time to time and were able to command
prices very little below those ruling at the time for Fine Hard Para.
In the meantime planting had been commenced on a small scale in the
Netherlands Indies, and has since developed considerably both in Java and
Sumatra; the cultivation of rubber has also been introduced in Southern India,
Burma, British Guiana, Belgian Congo, Nigeria, the Cameroons and in other
areas to which it is indigenous, but the industry has not developed to such an
extent as in the other countries mentioned.
The best results have been obtained in most cases with Hevea brasiliensis9
even in districts where the indigenous plants belong to other botanical orders;
certain species such as Funtumia elastica and Castilloa, elastica have, however,
been planted with success in Africa and Mexico respectively.
The rapid expansion of the rubber-planting industry and the relative pro-
duction of plantation and wild rubbers will be evident from the table on
p. 40.*
Every effort has been put forth both by the various Governments concerned
and by the planting companies themselves in order to assist in the establishment
of the industry, and in the production of a grade of rubber which will give satis-
faction to the manufacturers of rubber goods. In Ceylon and in the Federated
Malay States the Government have scientific staffs whose advice is at the disposal
of planters, and the Rubber Growers' Association, a body comprising a large
proportion of the British planting companies, maintains an organisation of its
own, besides having a consulting chemist in this country. The Dutch planters
have provided similar facilities for the plantations in the Dutch East Indies,
and maintain a research station at Buitenzorg, in Java, from which is issued a
journal embodying the experimental results obtained. As a consequence there
has grown up an extensive literature relating to the cultivation and preparation.
* The Rubber Position, Bickinson, London.